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Back in the mid-thirties depression, when radicalism was more popular than it is to- 
day, it appeared quite openly on the typical college campus. Professors of social 
science placed Marx and Lenin on their reading lists; professors of English liter- 
ature recited Vanzetti’s letters to their classes. Hollywood even made a hero of 
one such professor who stood up and spoke his mind to the millionaire controlling 
his backwoods bible school. This was the period when certein educators with 
socialist connections went so far as to state in the pages of Social Frontie::s 
that the school should adopt as a guiding principle the concept of the class Strug- 
gle. Few schools ever adopted this well-intentioned suggestion but, on the other 
hand, the prevalent idea that "all points of view should be represented on a 
college faculty" specifically included all varieties of unorthodox and radical 
thought. This proposition, once cousidered self-evident, is today being called in 


question. 





Educators as a group, or at least all but the most naise, have always known that in 
education, as in other fields, "control of finance is control of policy," and tiat 
views unpopular with the economically and politically dominant classes were not 
easily tolerated in universities. The row in front of the teacher's rostrum has 
always been filled ky state legislative committees or the board of trustees. But 
there has also been a strong tradition within the academy that teachers should 
speak and write what they feel to be the truth and that science can advance only 
within a free atmosphere, and this tradition has been the prevailing one. Despite 
the almost universally existing policies of discrimination and segregation, de- 
spite the narrow and prejudiced adninistration of state Universities, despite its 
injustices to many competent and honest scholars, the American university system 


is an achievement of which capitalism may be proud. 


The reasons why educators supported the policy of academic freedom varied with their 
particular social viewpoint and with what they conceived to be the role of educa- 
tion in the social process. Radicals, aligning themselves with working class 
movements, saw academic freedom and their own right to speak as part of the gener- 
al struggle 8f these movements. This freedom was an acquisition of man's struggle 
for social liberation. For liberals, education itself was the means of social 
progress. Education would solve the ills of a capitalist society. Schools were 
the means whereby popular values were to be molded in accordance with liberal and 
democratic ideals. Unless the future citizens learned to make an intelligent and 
independent choice among conflicting ideologies, society would not progress. And 
for conservatives, freedom was at least the right and privilege of the gentlomen 
scholar and more often a social good for all. Scholarship could male no headwsy 
under restrictions, and besides scholarship was a matter for the educated few. 
Free speech was at least a safety-valve for the masses, nd perhaps also a right 
of all, providing it was not incitement to riot. 


Today, this united front on academic freedom has been brolcn. The precipitating 
issue is the right of Stalinists to teach. 1948 sew * dozen universities and col- 
leges discharge teachers on charges ranging from refusal to state whether they 
were members of the Communist party to harboring "dangerous thoughts," from class- 
room criticisms of capitalism to addressing Wallace rallies. It saw the passage 
of a law in New York, and another in Maryland, requiring the dismissal of "subvers- 
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ive" elements from public school positions. Illinois witnessed the attempt to pass 
such a bill and a state investigating committee out to smear. 


These events are part of ao long-run general trend toward totalitarianism in Western 
capitalism and part of a short-run tightening of lines in the conflict with Russia. 
The usual demagogues, the Oberg, Broyleses and the Finebergs are defending the 
sanctity of the little red school house agsinst the pernicious and infiltrating 
Communists. But, as in World War I, when John Dewey joined the ranks of the war 
party and helped creste an ideology justifying our imperialism, so today Dewey's 
student, Sidney Houk, presents us with a sophisticated ideology justifying a purge 
of American universities, Hook's position, as stated in a number of recent arti- 
cles, is carefully argued; he takes grent pains to dissociate his position from 
that of the rcactionaries, 


Hook believes that Stalinists--and only Stalinists--should be eliminated from the 
schools. This means only known members of the Communist party, not other radicals 
and dissidents. This should be done not through loyalty oaths and witch hunts, but 
through the action of the faculties themselves. Moreover, "...it is not because of 
his ideas that a Communist party member is unfit to teach, but because of his pro- 
fessional misconduct in joining conspiratorial organization, one of whose 
declared purposes is corruption of the teaching process for political purposes.” 





Hook appeals here to the growing liberal belief that civil libertics should not be 
granted to those who oppose them. He rightly compares Russia to Nazi Germany and 
asks us, "Would we permit members of the Nazi party to teach?" And we agree that 
Russia has too long in liberal and radical eyes been hidden behind the veil of pvo- 
gressivésm, humanitarianism, and the emancipation of the working class, Profession 
a1 Stalinists should be seen by all for what they are, advocates of a new slave 
state. One of the reasons why Stalinists find themselves increasingly isolatec to- 
day is the growing recognition among libernls of their real political role. An-~ 
other, however, is the way in which many Stalinists and fellow-travektlers have dis~- 
credited themselves by following the party line on the question of civil rights 

for anti-Stalinist radicals. Thus many of them, even today, refuse to protest the 
conviction of the Eighteen Minneapolis Trotskyists, indicted in 1941 under the 

same Smith Act which has now been used against the C.P. And when practically every 
liberal voice in America was protesting the "frame-up in Minneapolis," the fel! ov- 
travelers parroted George Morris in his declaration that "justice was, indeed, 
generous to them (the Trotskyists) with sentcnces ranging from only a year to six- 
teen months." Todsy the libcrals with Hook at their head, lose no opportunity to 
use this and similar instances to prove that Stalinists do not deserve the applica- 
tion to themselves of civil rights they deny to others. 


Our rebuttal to Professor Hook has been so well presented elsewhere that we prefer to 
give only a summary statement here and refer the reader to the articles of Irving 
Howe in the December New International and of Julius Jacobson in the Autumn issue 





of Anvil. Let us begin by noting that thore are probably miny fascists and othe: 
opponents of civil liberties teaching in American universitics and colleges. They 
are not so conspicuous because they are scattered in the smaller universities, out- 
side our urban centers, because they are an acccot. d prt of the American political 
scene, particularly in the South, and becsuse there is a strange lack of interest 
in their presence today. Some of them may belong to conspiratorial associations; 
some of them may not; we do not know. 





We do not state this to call the kettle black, to justify Russian slave labor by the 
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lyr.chings in the South, but to place the educational scene in its proper perspect-~ 
ive. Would we advocate the dismissal of either group--Stalinist right or fascist 
right--from the universities? In goneral, no. Not unless, as individuals, these 
men had engeged in actions which we would consider political and moral crimes. For 
these crimes tney should be punished, and faculty membership is irrelevant. To use 
an extreme example, if a man has run a Nazi or Russian concentration camp, he 
should not teach in an American university; neither should he livee Another reason 
for dismissal would exist if a fascist failed the Jewish students or a Stalinist, 


the anti-Stalinists. 


The grave danger to the American school and college system does not, however, come 
from these eloments but from the steady, grinding pressure toward consensus that is 
part of our drift into totalitarianism, Fascists and Stalinists, actual and sympa- 
thetic, are paradoxically some of the few critics of this drift, some of the few 
who riddle our myths and show us our society as it is. Particularly in the small 
college, the unsophisticated fellow-traveller who refuses to believe the truth 
about Russia is apt to be one of tho few teachers from whom the student can learn 
anything. The red-baiters seem to know this better than the liberals, It is not 
the Stalinists, but the great body of American academicians who are guilty of pro- 
fessional misconduct. They have no loyalty to the truth and no desire to present 
it to their students, To be sure, they follow no party line; thoy accept no party 
discipline, Passively they obey the voices of our culture: they are specialists to 
the point of obscurantism, denouncing those who would seek a general picture of 
society; they are busy planning how to “adjust” men to their environment, particv- 
larly the working class; they present students with sophisticated versions of our 
social myths; they preach cooperation and conformity; they have forgotten that man 
is an individusl who possesses dignity; and they have no faith. 





Professor Hook makes the same error the Stalinists make: he overestimates their in- 
fluence. The American public school system is an amazingly efficient machine 
through its very inefficiencies. Not merely does it barrage the student with our 
myths throughout twelve of his formative years, it also emphasizes the (unconscious 
realities by grinding down the lower classes and accustoming them to unresistant 
obedience to the inexplicable orders of burenucracy. Despite the good intentions 
of many teachers--and good intentions are particularly useless when the middle- 
class teacher cannot even communicate with lower class students--despite these in- 
tentions, the school manages to teach its pupils just enough to make them good 
workmen and able to absorb the opiates of tho mass media. The upper classes learn 
their trade, too. They learn how to manipulate the bureaucratic apparatus: how to 


win friends and influence people. 


It is little wondor that some rebellious students are attracted by the criticisms of 
the Stalinists. After all, the Stalinists can quote Marx-nor at least parts of 
him. And even basterdized Marx supplies a terrirle insight to those famished for 
truth. Professor Hook resides in New York City where the Stalinists have some po- 
litical significance as a balance of power bloc. Even there they gain no ground; 
they make no mass conversions. Those who have inner strength go beyond Stalinism; 
those who do not--and their number is many--become disillusioned and cynical, per- 


haps ending up as Sidney Hooks. 


We do not think Mr. Hook has suddenly awakendd to the danger of Stslinism's making 
deep inroads on the minds of American youth; rather he and others have been moved 
by the social forces produced as a consequence of the cold war and the necessity 
for the ideological and physical elimination of all opponents of that war, Stalin- 
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ists first, others later. On the ideological plane, the argument proceeds somewhat 
as follows: The world is now the stage of a great struggle between Russia and the 
United States. On the one side is a capitalist colossus, rich, imperialist, but 
democratic. On the other is a new slave society, representing retrogression to a 
barbarism unequalled even by Nazi Germany. The struggle poses but two alterna- 
tives--for the victory of Russia or for the victory of America. 


From every newspaper and radio, from every church, and now in the future from every 
school comes the cry: "You must line up on the side of American imperialist demo- 
cracy!" But does not American imperialism have its...drawbacks? Is it not true 
that everywhere that American wealth is transported it is expended to support anti- 
working class, anti-socialist, anti-democratic regimes? "Yes, yes," comes the 
answer, "we know that as well as you.e After all, some of us were once socialists 
ourselves." Well then, is it not possible to reject both American and Russian 
imperialism, to seek to build a third, independent force, tied to neither imperial-~ 
ist camp? Is it then not possible to ‘work for the victory of socialism? "No, no, 
no, you stupid fellow! That is utopian, unrealistic, visionary. Why, it's even 
impractical. There just isn't any third force. There is Stalinism, which you 
knov for 411 its totalitarian horror, and there is American oapitalist democracy, 
which, for all its imperfections, still is democratic. Not to see that you have to 
choose American imperialism is, we repeat, stupid. Nay, more than that, it is 
destructive, evil, treasonous, subversive and disloyal. And if you cannot see it 
our way, we shall have to treat you in the same way as we are going to treat these 
Stalinists fifth columnists. Besides arguments, we have, you know, the F.B.I., 
the subversive list, the loyalty oath, and any number of other tricks up our 
sleeve." But will not such measures lead directly to that kind of police state, 
the presence of which in Russia is sufficient to make you willing to start even an 
ATOM WAR? "Ah, there you go again with your destructive criticism. Don't you know 
that such talk will undermine morale and destroy popular belief in the righteous- 
ness of America's Democratic Mission? Why, you are as bad as the Stalinists them- 
selves. Except that instead of working for the victory of Russia, you are working 
for the victory of some hypothetical "socialist third camp.' And that makes you 
want to oppose government controls on labor, police measures against aliens and 
subversives, thought control, militarization, and everything else that is a neces- 
sary and vital part of preparation for war. You don't want to support either 
Stalinism or American imperialism? Why, crazy people like you ought to be put 
away somewhere so that they won't spread maliciows rumors or otherwise impair our 
national defense." 





This, in exaggerated frankness, is the basic logic and the implied threat behind Mr. 
Hook's argumentation, The drive for "national unity" behind the cold war extends 
to every level of American society. And in the course of its development this 
drive is utilized by every conservative, anti-labor, anti-democratic tendency. The 
firing of James Kutcher, the "legless vet," symbolizes the lengths to which the 
government will go in its victimization of radicals. The “loyalty test" as applied 
in the Post Office has managed to find 133 disloyal employees. Just by accident, 
120 of these are either Negroes or Jews. (One of two conclusions is inescapable: 
either Negroes and Jews tend to be subversives in greater proportion than other 
groups or the loyalty order finds easy use in the hands of anti-semitic and anti- 
Negro government bureaucrats. Take your pick!) The "anti-subversive" cry has beer 
used by conservative labor leaders with bureaucratic ambitions to discredit their 
obstreperous critics of all varieties. And now, in the latest move, the issue of 
"loyalty" has been raised as a condition of private employment and the occasion 
used to get rid of leading union militants who were well-known as radical opponent: 
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of Stalinism. 


On the higher levels of education, the cold war has m far presented itself in the 
form of the dismissal of suspected subversive professors, Now it is being extend- 
ed to all levels down to the primary grades by action of the leading educational 
authorities, A new orientation for American schools was recently inaugurated with 
the publication of a document, American Education and International Tensions, by 
the National Policy Commission of the National Bducation Association and the Ameri- 
cancan Association of School Administratogs. These bodies, representing top admin- 
istrative levels in the educational field, and having close connections with both 
government and industry spokesmen, have always reflected the advanced thinking of 
the economically dominant classes, and it is through their influence that this 
thinking is transmitted throughout the entire educational structure of the nation, 
Thus at the beginning of World War II, when capitalist opinion was generally 
divided as to the advisability of U.S. entry, the NEA policy commission came out 
in favor of full and free discussion of current issues within the schools, with 
all points of view to be represented. Without actual entry into the war, it de- 
clared the American schools to have but one purpose, “complete, intelligent and 
enthusiastic cooperation in the war effort." Today, with the cold war as the 
vital concern of the government, the new report advocates that the school should 
be transformed into an institution for mobilizing American youth behind the for- 
eign and domestic program of the war economy. It is because this report will to 
a large extent determine how the schools will function in the next period of our 
history, that we consider it important to analyze here. The committee which 
issued it included, among others, that distinguished gentleman and scholar, Gener- 
al Dwight D. Eisenhower (the fellow who, if he doesn't want to be president, cert- 
ainly isn't saying anything that would make the Republican nominating committee 
dislike him) and, so that Harvard would be represented, President James B. Conant 
(who after saying he was against hiring Communists, was immediately asked why he 


didn*t fire those on his faculty). 





Addressing themselves to educstbrs who view the world with “candid eye," such men 
can be much more direct than Mr. Hook in their approach. Explaining the need for 
special measures in a “period of international tension," their report can be brief- 
ly summarized as follows: "the cold war will continue for many years." The con- 
flict is between the political system known as democracy and its opponent, Commun- 


ism, The United States is the leader of the anti-commuinist forces of the world 
because "we are powerful in the economic, scientific and military spheres." To 
continue this leadership, "the national interest" requires not only that "the 
schools..econtinue their work in developing strong individual national loyalties," 
but that they cater to "the need for healthy young people to wear uniforms and man 
machinesee.e" Further, it requires that "educators...shape programs to help dis- 
charge the obligations (of the U.S.) which (the) disordered world presents." To 
this end "education should be a more effective instrument of national policy." 


There it is ina nutshell. The schools, in peace as in war, are to serve the purpose 
of furthering the ideological and political aims of the powerful national state, 
They are to teach the duties of "patriotic citizenship" and its “obligations for 
responsible action." They are to teach about "America's international commit- 
ments amd obligations." They are to prepare a future generation of youth for the 
benefits and advantages of military service. In other words, they are out to sell 


the war to America's youth. 


From aliberal point of view, this proposal violates the entire past heritage of 
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progressive educational thinking. Education, the liberal alternative to the class 
struggle, was to create a public attitude favorable for progressive change, through 
its cultivation of the facuszty of free inquiry and critical thought. As an "in- 
strument of national policy," howsver, it ceases to have any critical function 
whatever toward that policy and becomes merely a transmission belt along which are 
conveyed the decisions of government officials made "in the national interest." We 
see in this the final end of liberal theory of education. No longer is education 
to work to devslop free minds, capable of tackling probleus, but rather to instill 
official opinions and cradicate unorthodox ones. Actually this may not represent 
so violent a change as we have pictured because the strength with which the liber- 
al conception was held is reveaied by the fact that the sutstance of the report we 
are discussing was adopted ty a full cmvention of the NZA by a vote of 2870 to 5, 


From a socialist point of view there are points even more objectionable in this proe- 
posed future course for our schools. A study of the proposals of what is to be 
taught to “serve the national interest" reveals “heir completely reactionary 
character. In the first place the schools are henceforth to teach the "objective 
facts" regarding totalitarianism--Communism in particular, "Study of such topics... 
should make use of basic official documents." Now objective study implies that 
the educators’ interests do not warp their thinking; but this isprecluded by the 
very purpose for which such study is undertaken; to strengthen belief in the 
righteousness of America's role in the cold war, fhere certainly could be no ob- 
jection to teaching about totalitarianism in general, or even Russian totalitari- 
anism in particular, if it were not for the fact that such "study" is used for 
pro-war propegenda. Radicals have long denounced the slave cHracter of the Rus- 
sian regime (they did so when Roosevelt -Churchill hailed Stalin as a great demo- 
crat). But at the same time they pointed out that the U.S. freely allies herself 
with reactionary and totalitarian regimes in pursuit of national policy (as it did 
with Russia), that it is itself an imperialist power, seeking to insure its polit- 
ical and economic domination over weaker nations, and that its internal regime is 
in actual fact ceasing to be democratic in form as well as in fact. 


If their purpose were to “increase civic intelligence with reference to specific 
causes, objectives and methods of totalitarian regimes," the American schools 
would include a study of Franco Spain, British and French colonial administration, 
and American military government in Germany and Japan. But, as everybody knows, 
Franco is an enemv of Russia and a friend of the Vatican, so that it wouldn't be 
wise to teach about him. As for Britain and France--they are democratic like us! 


The second way in which the proposal to bring politics into the classroom is reac- 
tionary is revealod ty what the schools teach about the "causes of totalitarianism,’ 
It cannot be expected that they will inform students of the theory that fascism 
(and Stalinism, too) is a product of a degenerate capitalist economic structure, 
the consequence of the failure of the working class to solve its problems in a 
progressive manner through the establishment of socialism. We cannot expect that, 
but something else we may. "A study of official basic documents" obviously does 
not refer to the Constitution of the Soviet Union ("the most democratic in the 
world") but rather to what the Stalinists quote from on official holidays--the 
writings of socialist theoreticians. Marx, Lenin; even Trotsky (he did write all 
of the early documents of the Communist Interneticnsi), these will become basic 
texts for high school social science classes. And to whet end? To show that 
Stalinism is the antithesis of Marxism, to show tnat Russia has nothing in common 
with the ideals of socialism, that Stalin is the butcher of the workingclass move- 
ment? No, on the contrary, to show that Stalinism, Russian totalitarianism, all 
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of the horrorsof what exist “behind the iron curtain," these are the consequences, 
the logical and natural outcome of the ideas of Marxian socialism. “You see what 
this preaching about class differences and class inequality leads to? You see 
what socialism is in practice? You see why taiking about labor's ever becoming 
the dominant class in society is not only unpatriotically unAmerican but also un- 
democratic as well? You do. Good! That's all, ctass dismissed." This is the 
way we may expect the "objective facts" to be presented in the American school- 
room in the future, not of course » crudely but with the same general emphasis. 
It is not that the schools are primarily interested in fighting the potential po- 
litical organization of the American working class, but that there is no reason 
why they shouldn't kill two birds with one stone. By linking socialism with Rus- 
sian totalitarianism, one not only prepares for war, but discredits the only 
force really capable of preventing such a war. 


We do not think a third world war between Russia and America is inevitable, and 
above all we do not think it is desirable, We do not oppose it because we are in 
all cases against violence. There have been times when violent acts have made 
possible more dignity for man and saved many lives in the long run. But, for all 
their differences, the choice between Russia and America is not a decisive one. 
The victory of neither would otwiate none of the basic injustices and contradic-~ 
tions of the world today. In the long run the result would be the same. 


This does not mean, either, that we conceive it possible to compromise the differ- 
ences, to conciliate the antagonistic interests of these two great powers. It will 
remain a fact that, given the continued existence of the imperialist conflict in 
its present form, sooner or later that conflict will reach the stage of armed 


struggle. 


There is, however, another alternative, the alternative of the socialist reconstruc- 
tion of society so as to eliminate the causes of war. This is not by any means 
the easiest task but it is in our opinion the only real, permanent solution to the 
problem of international conflict and war. But such a path can only be pursued 
through a program of consistent opposition to the major anti-socialist forces in. 
the world todgy and again, for all their differences, Russia and America are united 
in this one thing: the independent struggle of the peoples of the world for self- 
expression, for nationai freedom and for socialism constitutes a menace to their 
security. The path of socialists today remains neither Washington nor Moscow. 
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SOME 





OBSERVATIONS ON 





COMMUNITY PLANS AND UTOPI A* 





A revival of the tradition of utopian thinking seems to me one of the important in- 
tellectual tasks of today. Sinco we live in a time of disenchantment, such think- 
ing, where it is rational in aim and method and not mere escapism, is not easy; 

it is easier to concentrate on programs for choosing among lesser evils, even to 
the point where these evils can scarcely be distinguished, one from the other. 

For there is always a market for lesser-evil thinking which poses immediate alter- 
natives; the need for thinking which confronts us with great hopes and great plans 
is not so evident. Yet without great plans, it is hard, and often self-defeating, 
to make little ones. Such utopian thinking requires what I have termed “the nerve 
of failure," that is, the ability to face the possibility of defeat without feel- 
ing morally crushed. Without this sort of courage, any failure implies a personal 
defect, and brings feelings of intolerable isolation; to avoid this fate, people 
tend to repress thoir clams for a decent world to a "practical" point, and to 
avoid any goals, personal or social, that seem out of stepwith common sense. 


Curiously enough, however, in a dynamic political context, it is the modest, common- 
sensical goals which are often unattainable--therefore "utopian" in the derogatory 
sense. I do not mean, of course, that “anything can happen;" I do mean that the 
self-stylcd realist tends to underestimate the strength of latent forces because 
he is too impressed by what he "sees." To take only one example, it mften seems 
that the retention of a given status quo is a modest hope; many lawyers, political 
scientists and economists occupy themselves by suggesting the minimal changes 
which are necessary to stand still; yet today this hope is almost invariably dis- 
appointed; the status quo proves the most illusory of goals. To aim at this goal 
requires little nerve, for many people share the same hope; so long as things ap- 
pear to go well, anxiety is stilled; and even when things go badly, many people 
will join in providing rationalizations for the failures; misery will have company. 





The problem of how individuals can fortify themselves, without insanity, to the 


point at which they will believe their own, isolated imaginations, is of course a 
very old one. It is this problem that Spinoza deals with when he discusses how 
the Biblical prophets attempted to assure themselves of certainty: 


"For instance, Joremiah's prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem was 
confirmed by the prophecies of other prophets, and by the threats in 
the law, and therefore it needed no sign; whereas Hananiah, who, con- 





*Editorial Note: This is the first part of a two-part article. The section appear- 
“ing in this issue deals with the present state in America of what Mr. Riesman 


GWniversity of Chicago Press, 1947. 








describes as Utopian thought, The second section, to appear in the following is- 
sue, will deal with the contribution to this tradition made by the book Communi- 
ties; Means of Livelihood and Means of Life;®zy Percival and Paul Goodman. Mp. 
Riesman has written the following footnote to this article: "This article is a 
condensation of one which appeared in the Yale Law Journal of December, 1947. 
That I present it to a new and possibly mcre alert audicnce simply indicates my be- 
lief in the importance of the issues involved. More important is my belief in the 
excellence of the Goodmans’ book and my sorrow that an apathetic public has seen 
fit to purchase less than a thousand copies." 
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trary to all the prophets, foretold the speedy restoration of the 
state, stood in need of a sign, or he would have been in doubt as to 
the truth of his prophecy, until it was confirmed by facts. ‘The 
prophet which prophesieth of peace, when the word of the prophet shall 
come to pass, then shall the prophet be known that the Lord hath truly 


sent him.‘" 


Today in America, at least in intellectual circles, the Jeremiahs share a widespread, 
and in that sonse comforting, defeatism; there are few Hananiahs who prophesy 


restoration and peace, 


I 


A hundred years ago, in the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels welcomed the criti- 
cisms which their so-called “utopian” predecessors, such as St. Simon, Fourier, 
and Owen, had made of capitalist society, but they rejected the peaceable methods 
of these men for achieving socialism. Their label "utopian" (expanded in Engels’ 
Socialism: Utopian and Scientific) stuck as a derogatory term. Moreover, having 
taken their polemical position, they were themselves bound by it, and carefully 
avoided setting forth more than fragmentary views on what the classless society 
might look like; this refusal became a mark of realism and orthodoxy--and a great 
convenience to left-wing politicians and writers. While some Europeans, such as 
William Morris and Theodor Hertzka, continued to work in the older Utopian tradi- 
tion as late as the '90's, the masses were soon recruited either for Marxist "sci- 
entific," i.e. hard-headdd socialism, or for Fabian and Social-Democratic versions 
of practical, unmessianic politics, 








In the rough and ready America of the last century, a serious interest in utopian ” 
thought found other obstacles than Marxism, However, the country itself seemed to 
be a functioning utopia to peoples elsewhere, and it was the scene of most of the 
utopian experiments of the period, as in Oneida and New Harmony. Immense enthusi- 
asm greeted Bellamy's Looking Backward (1888); during the same period, huge audi- 
ences in the Midwest were inspired by the utopian prophecies of Ignatius Donnelly. 
All this ferment has vanished. The appeal of such writers as Bellamy appears to 
have declined just about the time that the socialism of Debs and DeLeon began to 
make some headway in America. But since this type of socialism, too, has died 
out (of course, economic determinism has always been influential in America, from 
the Founding Fathers on down), we must look for deeper causes at work. 


The idea of a dinlectical opposition between "ideology" and “utopia” is suggested 
by Yarl Mannheim's book, though I use the words here in a somewhat different sense 
from his. A “utopia” I define as a rational belief which is in the long-run inter- 
est of the holder; it is a belief, not in an existing reality, mt in a potential 
reality; it must not violate what we know of nature, including human nature, 
thought it may extrapolate our present technology and must transcend our present 
social organization, An "ideology" I define as an irrational system of belief, 
not in the interest of the holder, It is sold to him by a group which has an in- 
terest in swindling him; he accepts it because of his own irrational needs, includ- 
ing his desire to submit to the power of the vendor group. An ideology may con- 
tain elements of truth; these serve to lead plausibility, rather than to open the 
eyes and increase the awareness of the recipient. Contrariwise, a utopia may con- 
tain clements of error, initially less significant than its truth, which assist its 
later conversion into an ideology: in this way, the utopias of one age tend to 
harden in a distorted form into the ideologies of the next, taken on faith rather 
than rationally rediscovered, 
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The America of the last century, I suggest, made room for a limited amount of utopian 
thought and experiment because, among many other factors, the capitalism of that 
period was siggularly unconcerned about propagandizing itself as an ideological 
systém. Perhaps this is because it was so much taken for granted that it did not 
need verbal defense, though Southern writers continued to attack its’ Northern ver- 
sion. The system was written into the landscape, so to speak; it did not need to 
be written into books. After the Civil War, a dominant capitalism got brutal, but 
it did not get especially articulate; its critics, from Mark Twain to Veblen, 
treated it with an impiety and irreverence which we seldom find today. A few 
preachers continued to mumble grace over the economic system, but their combination 
of theology and economics was on the wane, while the new one of social Darwinism 
coupled with laissez faire scems to have made little impression before William 
Graham Sumner started writing such essays as "The Absurd Effort to Make the World 
Over." Throughout the period, to be sure, Eastern capitalists met resistance from 
the Populists, and perhaps the gold standard should be called an ideology; but on 
the whole dissent could be bought off without too much debate, e.g., by homestead 
rights, or by subventions to the appropriate political rings, 


By the turn of the century, however, many developments, including tremors of social- 
ism, put the capitalists on the defensive; they could no longer quite so freely 
use Pinkertons; they began to talk, to bargain collectively "through instruments 
of their own choosing." Then, a whole new class of university- trained demi-intel- 
lectuals began to find jobs and status in doing the talking: personnel men, trade- 
association men, organization-chart men, lawyers, economists, house-organ men, 
advertising men, etc. Meanwhile the school system had taught almost everyone to 
read. Thus both the quantity of and the receptivity for capitalist ideology grow 
enormously, most of it paid for--as Veblen pointed out in his article on "fhe 
Breadline and the Movies"--by the underlying population, which subscribes to the 
mass media. 


Business enterprise in America has, however, always tended to disguise its ideologi- 
cal pressures under a coating of apparently utopian aims, such as the promise of a 
chicken in every pot or a car in every garage. These promises, when made in U.S. 
A., can scarcely bo called utopian. First, given our resources, it is not diffi- 
cult to fulfill them; they are, in very fact, just around the corner. Second, 
attainmant of these goals would not make the great mass of well-fed Americans noti- 
ceably happier. The fulfillment of utopian aims, on the other hand, is a revolu- 
tionary affair; it makes substantial demands on the oommunity, and promises sub- 
stantial gains in human happiness. While in the Age of Liberalism, capitalism was 
associated with just such great human aims, it has become distanced from them in 
its later phases of complacency, idoology, or reaction. But the Utopian coating 
referred to has tended to satisfy masses of people with spurious social goals, 
while many thoughtful folk rebelled by doubting the whole Enlightenment concept of 
gradual progress towards a liberal utopia. 


With minor exceptions, moreover, the large-scale anti-business movements in America 





have tended more and more to copy business methods in covering an essentially 
ideological approach with a few utopian trimmings. Populism, for example, was 
ambivalent; it included not only ancient rural hatrid for city slicker "usury" 
but the scarcely veiled "me too" cry of the farmers, unions, small businessmen and 
small debtors to be cut in on the big money. The New Deal added to these Populist 
aims (expressed in the Holding Company Act and other anti-Wall Street measures) 

the goal of achieving the Social Democratic attainments of the Continent, such as 
social insurance, a minimum wage, and public assistance in housing; none of these 
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measures promised a fundamental change in the quality of American life. The T.V.A., 
some F.S.A, projects, and a few housing ventures such as Arthurdale and Greenbelt-- 
these pushed beyond relatively easy attainment towards utopian goals; the T.V.A, 
particularly serves as a pilot model for a new way of life, a new community plan- 
But the gheral poverty of aim of the New Deal is shown by the fact that, by 1937, 

it had reached its own limits, a point obscured by its continuing ideological com- 
petition with "The Interests." The war provided a welcome agenda for avoiding 
insight into this impasse; the government ideologists sold war bonds (or "unity") 

by the same sort of specious arguments as had sold N.ReA,'s blue eagle. 


The more recent political developments which have tended to engender disillusion with 
all systematic thinking--ideological and utopian alike--hardly need review. The 
positive goals of both world wars were oversold; peace movements have seemed so 
futile, and have been in such bad company, as to be discredited among all but the 
most courageous and independent (or religiously-supported thinkers). Marxian 
Socialism, once a branch of bourgeois Enlightenment utopianism despite its founders* 
assertions to the contrary, has tended, like capitalism, to degenerate into an 
ideology, notably, of course, in Communist hands. In fact, the Stalinist bureau- 
cracy has trought Russia under the sway of the most leaden and impenetrable of 
ideologies; its propagandists continus to make utopian claims which conceal from 
the faithful the actual abandonment of those utopian advances, as in the treatment 
of women, which the "Old Bolsheviks" had fought for. As hypocrisy is the tribute 
vice pays to virtue, so ideology pays tribute to utopian thought. But as hypocrisy 
revealed discredits the very possibility of virtue, so people who are disillusioned 
find it hard not to reject the utopian aspirations as well as the ideological pre- 


tense. 


While these disillusionments are general, the fear of being intellectually out of step, 
of belonging to a political party with no chance of immediate power, seems to be 
considerably greater here than in Europe; this was true even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as DeTocqueville and Bryce observed. In the absence of a tradition of 
respect for independent thinking, many Americans have found only one workable de- 
fense against the pressure of their ideological environment, namely apathy, often 
touched with humor, or a self-protecting cynicism. This attitude resembles the 
way in which many adolescents cope with the ideological authority of their parents: 
they brush it off as the mouthings of the "old man" or the "old lady," and largely 
disregard it in practice, without ever taking the genuine risks of commitment to 
an untried and independent ethics. This is the way soldiers dealt with the ideolo- 
gical output of the Information and Education branch of the Army; and it is the 
way in which many civilians cope with the public-relations staffs of business, 


government and labor, 


However, these amiable defensive aspects are not the whole story: apathy and cyni- 
cism--and a kind of self-devrecating humor which is often attractive--also serve 
the function of gaining status through toughness or slickness, or through the 


smoother type of indifference to enthusiasm of the well-bred. These attitudes are 
so strong in America that decent, constructive people, too, come to fear being tak- 
en for suckers, or enthusiasts; from childhood on, boys especially have been made 
ashamed of their own impulses towards warmth, commitment, generosity. Among intel- 
lectual groups, one fears to be accused of the "bourgeois" virtues; or more © 
fashionably boday, fears lest some humane roastion escape one which might be trans- 
lated in the Freudian dictionary where, e.g-, "justice" may be read simply as 
"envy." It is a characteristic of utopian thinking, however, that it springs from 
humane enthusiasm; those whose greatest fear is to be gullible, serious, or "soft" 
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are immune. But, as we know, those who fear most to be taken in, while they will 
escape utopia, are in fact among the easiest prey for ideology. Astrologers, anti- 
Semites, editors of the Daily News, and other confidence men make their living 
from the very cynics who will fall for the craziest story or ideology, if only it 
appears sophisticated, brutal, illegal or mysterious, 


These seem to me to be among the many factors which have contributed to destroying 
the market for utopian thinking in America. The increasing division of labor 
characteristic of an industrial society has meantime played a part in inhibiting 
the production of such thinking which by its very nature requires a broad approach 
to the problems of the society as a whole. Specialists shrink from this task; 
being “in the know" as to a particular set of details, they are suspicious of the 
injudicious who make large plans without such knowledge. Indeed, a whole theoreti- 
cal analysis, typified by Von Hayek, holds that large-scale planning is a human 
impossibility without a compulsory limiting of choices, on the ground that no plan- 
ner can know enough to do the job if choice remains free. Where scholars and men 
of superior intellectual training fear to troedd, cranks and charlatans-~-e.g., 
Howard Scott of "Technocracy"--fill what market there is for big, bold, bad plans. 
More gedate is the work of men like Ralph Borsodi, and the Southern Agrarians; 
while seomingly just the opposite of the Technocrats, these nostalgic writers are 
quite as insouciant in prescribing for the power-relations of modern industrial 
society. 


These writers, moreover, can hardly be called utopian, in the sense in which I use 
the word. For utopia is time-located in the future; it is a social order which 

has not yet been tried, though it is a realistic possibility, not a mere idle 
dream. But the agrarians and anti-industrialists generally seek to restore some- 
thing--their picture of the earlier age is usually distorted by convenient histori- 
cal amnesias--without too much serious attention to limiting technological factors. 
Thus their writings have often an uneasy similarity to dream-work on a more popuie: 
level, like the cults of California. 


If we turn to the universities, we shall not completely escape such literary restora- 
tion movements, However, American social science has in general sought escape from 
ideological pressures--where this is not guaranteed by specialization--by means of 
ethical relativism, a value-free attitude which might be thought of as the academic 
counterpart of popular cynicism. (Curiously enough, Sumner represents both tenden- 
cies: the hardening of capitalist ideology and the beginning af a relativism which 
would have revolutionary implications vis-a-vis capitalist as well as other mores 
and ethnocentric prejudices.) In recent years, under the influence of thinkers 
such as Dewey and the Lynds, this sort of relativism has been under attack, and 
properly so. However, the insistence on an immediate plan-for-action and a some- 
what Puritan distrust of "idle" curiosity and “irresponsibly" speculative scholars 
have tended to bring utopian as well as relativist-descriptive thinking under 
condemnation. Both academic movements~--value free and action orionted schools-- 
are reinforced by a stereotyped notion as to what constitutes research. Research 
is organized either about the methodological framework of the existing disciplines 
or about "problems." But tho problems are those things which we know bother us, 
such as poor administration, too much employment or too little, race and interna- 
tional tensions, etc. Researchers do not go looking for other problems which we 
ought to have, and indeed do have; in any conse, the problems we are aware of are 

so urgent that they are felt to provide not only a necessary, but also a sufficient 


agenda. 
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By and large, the people whose function i& is to think, under the division of labor, 
are over-impressed by what they think about. That is, they are over-receptive to 
their data, which they take at face value; even where they are not ethical rela- 
tivists, they are terribly concerned with "what is." On the other hand a few 
intrepid heirs of an older tradition try to impress themselves on their data, with- 
out too much respect for"what is," e.g., Spengler, Sorokin. These latter, there- 
fore, come closer to the crenks and poets already mentioned for whom "what is" is 
to be found inside their heads; the evident sadism of such thinkers towards the 
facts, the enormous empirical material they deal with, may perhaps be related to 
the reactionary content of their approaches to questions of social reorganization. 
Few scholars achieve the kind of sensitive and friendly relation to reality which 
is necessary for utopian creation--a relation in which one respects "what is" but 
includes in it also "what might be" and "what ought to be." 


(To be continued) -- David Riesman 





Our London Letter 





POLITICS IN BRITAIN 





London 
Late December, 1949 


Democracy can exist only on the assumption that there is no final answer, and elec- 
tions can never be decided until the ballot boxes have been emptied and each indi- 
vidual vote counted. The prevalent note in British politics is uncertainty; 
nobody knows which side will win. In a situation so admitting of any possibility, 


the only evidence that can be put forward consists of a succession of negations 
which may emerge into some affirmative answer. Early or late, as the election may 
come, it will witness the mightiest slugging-match of personality versus policy 
that British politics has ever seen; both major parties have issued five-hundred- 
page books of "fact," and all information has been neatly indexed so that one 
side's answer to the other will be easily available. Disregarding this largess of 
information, however, it is obvious that the Conservatives are banking all upon 
the appeal of Churchill, who admits he has no programme but is willing to imple- 
ment someone else's if returned to office; and that Labor is banking all upon the 
efforts of the last few years, and upon the future program for nationalization of 
suger, cement and the meat distributive trades. The lack of principle implicit in 
the Conservative attack is based upon discredited authoritarian assumptions and 
has to be supplemented by a calculated appeal to self: the "Right Road to Britain" 
promised every section of the community something extra, from less taxation for 
manufacturers to cheaper goods for the housewife, from more profits for some to 
better wages for everybody; but who comes first in the economic timetable was left 


unstated. 


Whilst prevailing radical sentiment is hoping that Labor will retain full power, 
there is a group in the Labor Party focussed about Sir Hartley Shawsross which is 
willing to enter into a coalition with the Conservatives to form a National Govern- 
ment. If only a slender majority of voting power remained in Labor's hands, such 
a policy would be justified by intimating to the masses that a mixed economy would 
best be run by a mixed government. But this would only stultify affairs, since 
inter-party differences would stagnate governmental action, one reflecting the 
other. The Left wing on the other hand realizes that now only a mixed economy is 
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in existence, but insists that it should be a mixed economy on the move. The elec- 
toral failure of hemi-demi-semi-socialism in Australia and New Zealand shows how a 
people will reward those who pretend tmt they have done enough. Socialism is like 
riding a bicycle: forward motion is possible at most speeds, but slow down to 
stopping and the whole contraption falls over, 


Personalities are active within the Labor government to influence its course of dev- 
elopment. The most important is self-effacing Atlee who has managed to keep the 
government from ripping itself apart over Left-Right controversy between Bevan and 
steel policy at home, and Bevin and foreign policy abroad. Ernest Bevin is a 
failure; even his supporters of the Tory press have abandoned him. Others could 
have done worse in office, but only if they had tried. After ten years of office, 
however (he was Minister of Labor from 1940 to 1945), his pachydermic bulk is 

ready for retirement. Even if one despises this "Palmerston in a Keir Hardie 
deerstalker" as failing in statesmanship, one cannot but deplore the loss which 
the English stage suffered when Ernie became a trade union lawyer. The man who 
can preserve his anger in a state of political animation for months, only to raise 
his bulk up before Labor Conference delegates and say that he has been stabbed in 
the back (at least four times!) by the Left wing, this has caused the drama to lose 
more than his dropped aspirates. Aneurin Bevan, on the left of the party leader- 
ship, is in the dubiously advantageous position of being Prime Minister after next. 


If the unthinkable happens and the Conservatives get into power again they will 
cause such chaos that the Left wing of the Labor Party will gain with Bevan at 
their head. If Labor gets in with a reduced majority, they will still be able to 
reap the benefits of their economic readjustments and in 1955 Bevan will again 
become Prime Minister since he has the advantages of comparative youth and lead- 
ership over those in power and emerging as powerful; the unpredictable Morrison, 
who appears to have abrogated considerable advantages in the foreign office; the 
immutable Cripps and the boyishly smiling enigma of Harold Wilson. 


It goes without saying that Labor has become respectable, that from revolution the 
way has been diverted into evolution. As a carryover from the capitalist stage, a 
ghost at the austerity feast, almost a memento tori, is devaluation. Of course, 
devaluation was according to Cripps “alI our own work," and the mission to Wash- 
inggon was "to do with matters that were entirely our own concern and upon which 
there was no question of consulting others, even our best friends." It goes with- 
out saying that no pressure of any kind was exercised on the British government; 
such things are done only behind the Iron Curtain, and in the west economic and 
political relations are conducted in the pure spirit of Christian altruism and 
satellites are unknown amongst fully sovereign and independent nations, Upon our 
side the sacrifice has been made upon the economic altar; it now rests with the 
gods of almighty dollardom to resolve the real difficulties by some radical reduc- 
tion of the American tariff. Professor John H. Williams of Harvard thinks that 
"we have before us the task of a generation;" "one kind of contribution we (the 
U.S.) could make would be a candid exploration of our own tariff and our own | >. 
customs administration--another the relaxation of our attitude to discrimination. 
(The U.Se) will have to accept some form of compromise between the multilaterally 
organized kind of world we formerly had in which currencies were convertible and 
the bilaterally and controlled system which has been threatening to supplant it." 


We agree. 





The comment in Student Partisan (Vol. III No. 1) that devaluation "will only serve 
to alienate the workers from the Labor Party" is wrong. Whatever else the British 
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working class may think, it can never believe itself to be betrayed by the Labor 
Party, and neither will the Labor Party ever allow itself to betray the working 
class. Reading only the Tory press, one would believe that tho country was yearn- 
ing for conservatism, that Labor was an atsolute and unmitigated failure, that 
there was no hope for anyone, that devaluation was the final end. But just con- 
sider the real political scene, as it exists in actuality and not in the phantasy 
world of the presse. Labor has recently won its 35th bye-election success out of 
the 35 contested since 1945, a record not held ty any other government in British 
history; there is an eminent trust in the Labor government which surprises even 
the Labor party, and voluntary wage freezing by the Trade Unions has allowed deval- 
uation to he backed by the whole interests of the organized working class. Price 
rises will be felt--tread has already gone up in price from 4% pence to: 5% pence 
(six cents) for a 1-3/4 pound loaf, Even now, however, it is ons ef the cheapest 
loaves in the world. The same sized loaf of comparable quality will, for instance, 
cost the consumer TS pence . in France and Switzerland, 14 pence in Belgium, 
6 .-panbe if rationed and 93 if unrationed in Hungary. In the U.S.A., before 
devaluation the same loaf cost 14 ponce and in Canada 103, And the price of 
bread determines election results. 


The further statement in your editorial that "the only mslution for Britain's problem 
is through combining with other Western European nations into an independent 
Western Union" is laudable, even if a gross over-simplification of the gigantic 
difficultiesinvolved, In this mattcr, Britain has been called uncooperative: in 
the Tribune recently the essence of the problem was summed up as follows: "The 
desire to regain lost position as a world power through combination and collective 
action is probably the strongest motive behind the post-war urge for European 
unity--much stronger than the more ostensible aims of defending Western Europe 
against Cominform encroachments or of solving the dollar problem." But if this is 
the basic motive, then it is also evident why the pressure for unification is so 
much stronger on the continent than in Britain. Commonwealth cooperation and the 
chance of intensifying this cooperation provides Britain, indeed if not with an 
alternative, at least with "a second string” which no other European nation pos- 
sesses. Not only does the existence of the Commonwealth substantially enhance 
Britain's position in the world, not only does it materially contribute to Brit 
ain's chance of siving her post-war problems, but it also creates a psychological 
climate which differs profoundly from that of the continental nations, where the 
same action and development is seen as largely confined to Europe. It is, of 
course, true that some other European nations--France, Belgium, Holland and 
Portugal--have important colonies arid other overseas dependencies, but these em- 
pires and unions differ in essential respects from the British Commonwealth and 
they have never tade a substantial difference to the character of the "mother 


countries" as exclusively European nations. 


Some practical contributions were made to European economic recovery, when the 
Intra-European Payments Agreement was drawn up in 1948. Britain in effect fin- 
anced a Marshall Plan of her own for her European neighbors by offering them 300 
million Pounds in goods and services to European nations. Poland, Austria, Hungary 
Italy, Roumania, the Netherlands and Greece have all benefited. In mtrast to the 


fulsome lip-service of the Tories to European Union at Strasbourg, Churchill 

(July 22) attacked these contributions to European recovery. ("What is the sense 
or indecd the sanity of borrowing a thousand million pounds from the United States 
with the one hand to enable us to get on our feet again, and giving it away to 
foreigners with the other?") At Strasbourg the Tories talked at length about 
sweeping away European trade barriers; the only reference to this in their pro- 
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gramme to the British electorate is a promise to set up barriers against horticul- 
tural imports from Europe. 


The dilemma facing Labor Britain is that this is a world of naked power politics; 
the United States and Russia are quite willing to come to agreement by bargaining 
out the intermediate and minor powers; if social democracy happens to be liquidated 
in the process, it presumably shows the unreality of compromise and the futility 
of any middle way. If in all this, Britain is proving the Tito of the West, then 
there is hope for us all. 


-- Howard Gruffydh Williams 





Editorial Note: We are happy to publish the above letter from a British correspond- 

~ ent and heartily concur in his hopes for a Labor Party victory in the coming elec- 
tion. Regarding his comments on our previous editorial on the devaluation question, 
we can only say that while we are willing to be corrected on our evaluation of the 
strength of British working-class attachment to Labor policy, we are not willing 
to concede that the Labor Party is incapable of ever betraying the interests of 
the working masses, Whereas the full effects of devaluation have not yet been 
feit, the fact remains that it was a measure which gave temporary respite to the 
British economy primarily at the expense of the workers rather than of the well-to-. 
do sections of the population. And on an international plane, it seems scarcely 
compatible with socialist aims for the Labor Government to engage in shooting work- 
ers in West Africa and wrecling unions in Somaliland. We are confident, however, 
that in these points we would find no disagreement on the part of our correspond- 


ent, 
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From Student Partisan's French correspondent -- 





Paris, Decsinber 1¢ 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE AND THE COLD WAR 








American military officials and State Department experts are currently engaged in an 
extensive discussion of America’s "defense frontier." Some want to defend the 
Elbe River; others, more modest, are willing to fall back on the Rhine. Still 
others consider that in the initial phases of World War III nothing on the contin- 
ental side of the English Channel can be held; the defeatists are those who write 
off even the British Isles during the opening round, 


Huddled on the continent of old Europe are several hundred millions of human beings 
whose ruling classes, but a few years ago, dominated the world. Today, all Euro- 
peans, ruling and working classes alike, feel caught within a trap, helpless. 
They sit, not even recovered from the last war, at the mercy of two colossi armed 
with tremendous weapons of destruction, 


Their economic system is rotten. With outworn machinery, with a level of technique 
and productivity far below that of American industry, they can no longer compete 
successfully on the world market. Today, after two yesrs of the European Recovery 
Program, their heavy industry restored to a higher than pre-war level, they are 
crushed by the supremacy of the doller, All their experts agree that there is no 
way to dispose of their products in a manner that will enable them to achieve 
self-support after 1952. Their economic recovery is, therefore, completely spuri- 
ous--bought and psid for by the U.S. as part of the necessary price of the cold 


war against Russia. 


The decadence and misery of European capitslist society have turned upside-down all 
its normal relationships. We are accumtomed to define imperialism as that stage 
of capitalism in which capital export, eapital investment in colonies and penetra-~ 
ble backward lands, is more important to the economy than trade with these coun- 
tries. Today, so impotent has European capitalism become, so great its fear of 
the upsurge of nationalism in Africa and South Asia and of Stalinism in China, 
that the capitalists are afraid to invest abroad. Even the United States, with 
the world market at its feet, trices desperately, and thus far unsuccessfully, to 
convince American industry of the necessity of investing abroad on a scale commen- 
surate with domestic economic stability. India, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia are free 
politically today; tomorrow they will be economically free; and Europe will be 
deprived of the economic fuel that sustained it for hundreds of years. 


France displays in bold relief the features that characterize the plight of all 
Western Europe. Grotesquely enough, France, unlike Germany, Austria, Italy, was a 
victor in the last war! This victory devotes one-third of a gigantic military 
budget to a hopeless war against the people of Indo-China, sn unsuccessful war that 
ruins the French economy without the slightest hone of reopening a fruitful field 
for capitalist exploitation. The domestic economy, prs >psd up by American rations, 
has staggered upward to the point where all its psrxcitic elements are living well. 
But this is at the expense of a working class whose real wages are 40% less than 
the miserable real wages of 1938! From 1944 to 1947 they were told by their lead- 
ers--reformist and Stalinist alike--to "Produce first!" They did, and have found 
that production indices bear no relation to their own life, They understand that 
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thers is no hope for a solution to their problems except through a total reorgani- 
zation of European society. But instead, they are offered a choice between a 
decrepit French capitalism, via the government coalition of liberals, Catholios, 
and reformist socialists, snd a Communist party oriented to the needs of Russia's 
rulers in the cold war, The latter offers them the supreme privilege of suppor:.- 
ing strikes and demonstrations unrelated to the workers’ needs. 


Understandably, they are sick of it. A tremendous lassitude reigns today in the 
French labor movement. Cynicism and hopelessness are its chief characteristics, 
The series of betrals by their "big parties" have led them to distrust every call 
to action. They still vote--after all, elections take place only once in a while. 
But the French Socialist and Communist parties, the French trade unions, were 
movements, not collections of Election Day ward-heelers. 





The Socialist party has lost all links with the workers. Its factory branches have 
disappesred, Its trade union influence is confined to the same top posts in Force 
Ouvritre, the reformist trade union federation containing a bare 10% of the work- 
ers. J attended the special convention of the Socialist party on December 13-14; 
a funereal atmosphere prevailed, inwhich the tired old men of this unprincipled 
vote-getting machine tried to make believe they were statesmen discussing politi- 
cal principles. 


The Communist party is a far more impressive machine, but in the last few years its 
shameless twists and turns have immensely lessened the tremendous prestige with 
which it emerged from the Resistance. There is no other big party that stands in 
opposition to the regime and that bases itself upon the grade union movement. So 
the majority of the workers cast a reluctant ballot for it. But in any active 
sense of the word, the workers do not support any party. The Stalinist-controlled 
CGT (General Confederation of Labor) has dropped in membership during the past 
three years from 6,000,000 to 2,000,000. The party meanwhile has declined from 
1,000,000 to 600,000. The big Paris dailies of the Stalinists, L'Humanité and Ce 
Soir, have lost over half of their circulation. When the CGT calls a demonstra- 


tion or a work stoppage around political slogans, its own members ignore the call, 








As against this picture of the workers’ movement, it would be a mistake to look at 
the French bourgeoisie as vigorous, ambitious, self-confident, If it could only 
isolate itself from the rest of the world! But it cannot; there is no hope for 
it; and it knows it. If war comes, France will be ground to bits and yet, with- 
out war, it can continue only with American aid that will one day cease. Given 
the crushing power of the U.S. and Russie, therefore, the bourgeoisie of France is 
defeatist. Marshall Plan, Atlantic Pact, hemisphore defense, bigger armies--these 
ate fine--so long as they are never used. France has now won two world wars. It 


can not afford to win another one’ 





In many ways, the situation parallels that of 1938-39. Then, too, the labor move- 
ment had collapsed. The reformed capitalist program of the French Popular Front 
had failed, as how could it succeed? And the apathetic workers poured in droves 
from the unions and parties. The rear-guard defensive strike movements of Novem- 
ber, 1938 had been crushed in force by Daladier. Thus, France confronted its 
Nazi German rival with a working oless corpletely sliennated and demoralized and 
with a ruling class conscious of its own poverlessness. It is an odd truth that 

the French people could not regsin their spirit until they had been conquered and 

thus forced to start anew. Today, however, the cycle is almost completed. From 
the glorious Resistance there did not emerge a socialist movement res lutely anti- 
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capitalist and anti-Stalinist, capable of reconstructing France and the world, 


There remains one difference between 1939 and today--the cycle is not completed, the 
war has not come. We do not know how long this period of grace will be, The 
French working class hes beon in its slough of despond for two years. This Fail it 
has shown the first faint stirrings, The unions have begun to put a little fiesa 
on their bones; the militants in the various trade union federations have begun to 
coordinate their efforts and to extend their influence. The existence of what 
might be called a "revolutionary public" is daily confirmed by the support given 
to the Franc-Tireur by over 300,000 of the Parisian workers, This journal, for all 
its inconsistencies, is a leftist, revolutionary critic of the Socialist party and 
a democratic opponent of the Communist party. 











The difference in France between 1939 and today rests not only in what the French 
workers may be able to h, but also in whet we in the United States may do. Yes- 
terday, I heard Walter Reuther speak in Paris. He attacked in vigorous terms the 
anti-labor policies of the French cabinet (in which the Socialist party sits). It 
is sad that an American trade unionist, not even a socialist, should be able to 
attack from the left the miserable heirs to the movement of Jules Guesde and Jean 
Jaures. It is sad that a trade unionist from a country in which the workers have 
not even their own party should appear as a symbol of hope in the country of 1789 
and 1871. But, in truth, as ao symbol of hope he did appear, his words idolized by 
the trade union and independent leftist periodicals, 


Walter Reuther represents verhaps the best that can be found among the top leaders of 


American labor todsy. But, he also represents a labor movement tied hand and foot. 
politically, to a government whose foreign policy serves the interests of American 
capitalism. The European labor movement looks to America, for it hopes to find in 
our labor movement an ally that will frame with it a collective declaration of in- 
dependence from American capitelism and Russian tyranny. The development in 
America of a powerful labor movement, independent politically of the old parties 
and on the road to a socialist program, is therefore not mercly a bread-and-butter 
task of the workers themselves, but a job for every American intellectual, every 
American student, who wants to work seriously to prevent world barbarism. 


We are experiencing today an unprecedented educational boom. Will a significant num- 








ber of students, rejecting all the easy paths offered to them, decide resolutely 
that their talents, that their efforts, will be devoted to building such a movement. 
The blood that will be infused into the labor and socialist movement with the entry 
of such serious students mey well be the decisive answer to the problems of the 
cold war and of the hopelessness of the European people today. 


~«- Saul Mendelson 
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REFLECTIONS ON DEUTSCHER'S "STALIN" 


A shrewd French historian once said that comparing different biographies of a greet 
man was like comparing portraits by different painters--whose model must always 
remain unknown, The figure of Stalin has, indeed, remained just such a "mystery 
wrapped ina riddle." A nonentity, a mediocre schemer who owes his momentary pow- 
er only to the peculiar constellation of political and social forces in post- 
revolutionary Russia--thought Trotsky; the equal of Marx and Lenin, in many ways 
their superior--is the judgment of Stalinist hagiography; cruel high-priest of 
inhuman siavery under the state machine for some, prophet of the promised land 
of socialist brotherhood for others,--is it possible to assess such a personality? 
Stalin's figure is as yet veiled in the passions of millicus, for whom such 
assessment is not an academic exercise but rather touches the very core of their 


own existence. 


Isaac Deutscher*has attempted this most difficult ta&k and has, in the main, suc- 
ceeded. His work is a political biography; he is not interested in psychological : 
interpretations of Stalin; the kind of pseudo-psychoanalysis which has of late 
become 50 very fashionable is foreign to his method. He shows very little inter- 
est in Stalin's child training, his oedipal attachments or his ambiguous relation 
to women. Deutscher's concern centers almost exclusively on the creative inter- 
play between the man Stalin and the social and historical situation in which he 
functioned. For Deutscher Stalin is not, as for Trotsky, simply a product of the 
bureaucratic machine, nor does the biographer conceive of him as a man of destiny 
who could have fashioned presont-day Russia out of whole cloth. 





The author's peculiar background makes him well-suited for his task. He was a mem- 
ber of the Polish Communist Opposition--probably Trotskyist--till the late thir- 
ties; then he joined the editorial staff of the London Economist and became a 
frequent contributor to other leading British publications. His approach is a 
blend of the theoretical framework of the Communist Opposition with the kind of 
disenchanted "realism" for which the staffaf the Economist is deservedly famous. 








Deutscher doesn't fall into the peculiar contemporary habit of damning the whole 
Russian revolution because of its final outcome. He is aware of the tragedy of the 
revolution--an awareness that most of the menshevik and liberal critics so utterly 
lack. Indeed, if the Russian revolution was from the beginning only a conspiracy 
of ruthless totalitarians, if Lenin was only a forerunner of Stalin, then there 
exists no peculiar problem and no peculiar tragedy. If, however, as Deutscher 
belicves, the revolution was born of the gigantic utopian vision of a more demo- 
cratic and more equalitarian society, if Lenin was, subjectively at least, a demo- 
crat, then the denouement in the most perfect regime of human enslavement is 
indeed akin to the hubris of Greek tragedy. 


The Russian revolution shows truly, and Deutscher succeeded very well in demonstrat- 
ing this, the paradox of unintended consequences of purposeful action that preoc- 
cupied Max Weber. Lenin thought of himself and the Bolshevik Party as the "t¢ach- 
er and leader" of the masses. The vanguard would carry the main burden of respons- 
ibility for social transformation, they would slowly educate the masses and, as 
these would shed the "muck of tradition," the road would then be free for a truly 
human, a truly democratic form of society. The Bolsheviks forgot what Marx. had 
written in his thesis on Feuerbach; "The materialist doctrine that men are the 
products of conditions and education....forgets that circumstances may be altered 





"Isaac Deutscher, Stalin, A Political Biography, Oxford Univ. Press, New York, 1949 
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sy men and that the educator has himself to be educated. This doctrine leads ine 
evitably to the idea of a society composed of two distinct portions, one of which 
is elevated above society." 





They forgot, I ssid--but if one views the unfolding of modern Russian history, the 
Tsarist oppression, the cultural backwardness, the lack of organization of the 


working class, the fact that only a very small elite was able to think politically 


at all, it would almost seem as if they had to forget it. In the West, revolu- 
tionary thinking within the labor movement appealed to the creative self-activity 
of the masses against what was felt to be the hampering of bureauctatic organiza- 


tion in the tradi tional socialist parties and unions. In Russia, on the contrary, 


with its lack of mass participation and activity in political action, a type of 
revolutionary elite party was bound to develop which would stress that the masses 
could achieve no class consciousness of their own accord, that it had to be im- 
ported from the outsido. Utopian visions of an elite that would lead the masses 
into the promised land had been provalent in the early history of the European 
Labor Movement, when it had not yet tested its mass strength. They were bound 
to reappear under the peculiar conditions of the Russian movement, though now 
dressed up in Marxist terminology. 


This, then, makes for the tragedy of the Russian revolution--that men, passionately 
attached to a utopian vision of a future rational, just and democratic socicty; 


helped prepare a totalitarian slave state. Russia remained, contrary to their own 
initial belicfs, isolated in its assault against the old order; the working class, 


after a most heroic effort of the vanguard, after a creative stir, a momentary 
kindling of the flame of political activity, of selfless devotion, of heroic en- 


deavor, threatened to fall back into exhausted apathy. The “teachers and leaders. 


in such @ situation, could not withstand the consequences of their self-imposed 
roles. As the revolutionary wave receded, the party was driven increasingly to 
restrict political activity. Criticism was felt to endanger the achievement of 
the revolution. The leaders tended more and more to identify the revolution with 
the Party; whosocver attacked the Party attacked their position and the authority 
of the teachers. Such identification of the Party with the revolution led neces- 
sarily to ever further restriction of all political activity. They first out- 
lawed all oppositional working-class parties, till the soviets were nothing but 

a lifeless and purposeless assembly of yes-men; then, as factions grew inside the 
party, they-nautlawed the factions. 


Lenin was aware of the growing ossification, the growing isolation of the Party, the 


growing bureaucratization=--but by now he was unable to conceive that the solution 
could lie anywhere but in further bureaucratic control of the bureaucratic con- 
trollers; he created a Workers’ and Peasant's Inspectorate--a sort of body of 
censors--and made...Stalin its head? 


Stalin decapitated the Party, purged it ruthlessly and recreated it in his own 
spirit--that of the new bureaucratic ruling class. Yet Stalin also appeared to 


many as the contimustor of the Leninist tradition. Deutscher feels that the claim 


is not totally unjustificd, that there are indeed elements in this tradition 
which he could utilize to advantage, 


The author folld$ Trotsky in essentials when he sees in Stalin primarily the man of 
the apparatus whose rise is bound up with the rise of the bureaucracy and the de- 
cline of the revolutionary vision. He disagrees with Trotsky in the latter's 

disparaging remarks on Stalin's abilities. Deutscher considers Stalin a sort of 
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administrative genius, o most shrewd, cold and brilliant practician. Trotsky's 
appreciation of his great antagonist was always marred by his incapacity to see in 
him anything but a mediocrity. Deutscher shows that Stalin is a mediocre thinker, 
a mediocre writer, and a mediocre speaker, but that he possessed the crucial gift 
for one whose hour struck after the end of the heroic period of the Revolution: 

he knew how to govern men--a gift which Trotsky lacked and at which he looked with 


ill-concealed contempt. 


Stalin is the man of pure power, little encumbered by ideological consideration. 
"Stalin's view on the role of political force...oozes the atmosphere of 20th Centu- 
ry totalitarianism. Ctalin might have paraphrased the old Marxian aphorism: 
force is no longer the midwife, force is the mother of the new society." 


And yet Stalin is not free from the weight of the revolutionary tradition. As for 
Cromwell or Napoleon, his relation to the immediate revolutionary past, his past, 
is essentially ambiguous; he has helped to bury the revolution, yet he also per- 


petuates some of its features. 


Stalin can partly be viewed as one of the line of Russian reformers by force, the 
line of revolution from above that distinguishes Russian history since Ivan the 
Terrible and Peter the Great; he finally made Russia into the world power of which 
the empire-building Tsars dreamed--but he also embodied the plebeian revolt against 
the powers of the Tsars: "The cruelty with which the past oppressed the present 
was proportionate to the determination with which the revolution had set out to 


repudiate the past." 


Yet Deutscher, in his final assessment of Stalin's role, seems to suffer from a cer- 
tain ambiguity of his own. The battles that raged within the Communist Opposition 
centered on the question whether Russia was a progressive but degenerate Workers 
State, or rather a totalitarian police state. Deutscher scems to hold the curi- 
ous position that it is a totalitarian police state which is yet progressive. He 
stresses the immsnse strides in industrial development that Russia has made under 
the Five-Yeoars Plans, bhe increasod literacy, hygienic conditions, ete. But one 
wonders what his criterion for "progress" is. The old Marxist tradition held that 
since industrialism would necessarily incresse proletarian class consciousness, it 
must of need be progressives; but we now witness in Russia an industrialism which is 
linked with the destruction of the working class as a class, with the complete 
destruction of all autonomous social organization, with a totalitarian control of 
the State over all aspects of human activity, from economic to genetic. Can in- 
dustrialization under such conditions still be called "progressive"--except in the 


Pichkwichkian sense? 


It is at this point that Deutscher's "realism" seems to become a hindrance rather 
than an asset. If progress is to be measured in terms of pig-iron production, then 
Stalin's Russia is undoubtedly progressive; but if one considers that this pig-iron 
production is achieved at the expense of the work of 10 million slave workers--a 
fact that is only incidentally mentioned in Deutscher's wor!--if one is aware that 
the price for forced industrialization is a moral, intellectual and even material 
condition of the working class considerably worse then even under the last Tsar-- 
then one wonders what connotation the word "progress" is supposed to have. 


Deutscher compares Stalin with Robespizgrre, Napoleon and Cromwell; the comparison, 
while justified in certain respects, is yet essentially misleading. All these men 
embodied, if in perverted form, revolutionary and progressive changes in human 
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relations. Napoleon shaped the Code Napoleon, but Stalin has only the Code Vish- 
ins ky. 


Deutscher avoids any discussion of the class structure of present Russian society, 
of the growth of a new ruling class that disposes collectively of the means of 
production--much more thoroughly than any other ruling class in history. There 

is little on the condition of the working class, little on the total enslavement 
of thought; on the contrary Deutscher, curously enough, writes that "Stalin has 
encouraged and fostered every interest in what he calls the ‘cultural heritage’ of 
the West. 


It would seem that in his attitude to values the Deutscher of the London Economist 





has won out over Deutscher the Socialist. He cannot suppress a kind of admiration 
for Stalin's achievements--after all, "it worked." Deutscher's attempt to exclude 
valuation from the writing of history is thus finally self-defeating. Ortega y 
Gasset recently quoted a German historian of the last century who wrote: "I main- 
tain that history should be written with anger and enthusiasm." While this maxim 
has often been distorted to mean that the writing of history should disregard any 
attempt at objectivity and should serve only the exposition of a point of view, it 
‘also remains true that an attempt to be purely “objective” leads but too often to 
the worshipping of the given reality, because “it works." Objectivity of this 
sort leads to an atrophy of moral sensibility. 


It remains that Deutscher's scholarly book is of the utmost importance to anybody 


who is interested in the forces and ideas that have shaped the world in which we 
live. It is a must for the student of modern politics. 


-- Lewis A. Coser. 





EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








With this, our ninth consecutive issue, the editors of STUDENT PARTISAN 
are happy to announce the appearance of a new student magazine 


ANVIL 





published by the New York Student Federation Against War. An examination 
of the first issue of ANVIL shows that in program and approach, ANVIL 
shares most, if not all, of the ideas which up to now have been almost 
the exclusive possession of STUDENT PARTISAN among American student pub- 
lications. Indeed, its first issue featured an article by Richard Wright 
which had originally appears in English for the first time in the pages 
of STUDENT PARTISAN, 


In view of the great similarity of program, the Politics Club is now 
discussing the desirability of proposing to the NYSFAW that our respect- 
ive organs mergé into a single national student organ based on a program 
of opposition to both imperialist war camps, and a vigorous defense of 
civil and democratic rights at home. 
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YOUTH AND CLASS 





Until about twenty years ago, academic sociologists, by assiduous effort, managed 
seldon to let the word "class" pass their lips. It was sort of a dirty word, one 
that only workers and vulgzr economic determinists would use. Then in the early 
thirties W. Lloyd Warner, just returned from studying the Australian aborigines, 
joined a group at Hervard in an attempt to study a modern community in the compre~ 
hensive manner in which primitive communities had been analyzed by anthropologists. 
In their research, Warner and his associates made the amazing discovery that the 
basic organizing structure of a New England town was based on a system of six 
heirarchical social classes} Since this original study, academic sociology has not 
only incorporated into its vocabulary the concept of class (as defined by Warner) 
but has undertaken a considerable amount of subsequent study of the field. 


Of the many general criticisms that might be made of Warner's work, and that of those 
who accept his theoretical framework, the most fundamental is that Warner, by de- 
fining his "classes " essentially on the basis of what people think about each 
other, manages to evade the question of the origin of social class in economic 
power, the distribution of private property and the relationship of people to the 
process of production. In this manner are concealed the basic driving forces of 
the socicty and the direction of their development. However, if we proceed accord: 
ing to Warner's definition, it is still possible to learn numerous interesting 
facts about social behavior among different strata of the population. One such 
recent study is the book, Elmtown's Youth, by A. B. Hollingshead, an independent 
researcher at the University of Chicago who worked with the Committee of Human 
Development in its intensive study of a small midwestern community. Applying War- 
ner's concept of social class, and stratifying the community into five prestige 
groups, Hollingshead takes as his problem how this social system affects adoles- 
cents of high school age. Aside from proving its thesis that "the social behavior 
of adolescents appears to be related functionally (causally) to the positions 
their families occupy in the social structure of the community," this book gives 
considerable insight into the social dynamics, especially of adolescent groups, in 


a small American community. 





In one sense a study of Elmtown highlights the crucial facts of social structure in 
this country. The class heirarchy is almost as tall, the distance from top to 
bottom almost as great as in Chicago, yet it is all pushed into a folk setting, 
full of personal, traditional, face-to-face relationships. The spacial closeness 
enables one to sce almost at a glance the whole class heirarchy; in the direct 
interaction of individuals from different classes one can perceive manipulation 
and exploitation which in a big city lie hidden behind obscure statistics. On the 
other hand the problems of power and conflict in the economic arena which beset 
the larger society are obscured here by the many vital social attitudes which are 
irrelevant to these problems. A good example of such an attitude is the town soli- 
darity. If the high school basketball team, the Elmtown Indians, loses a game to 
its arch rivals, the Diamond City Jewols, the Superintcndert of Schools, for one, 
is placed in an almost impossible position where he must explain and apologize to 
the Board of Education, the newspaper, and the enraged public for the school's 
failure. Here, as in many other cases, material issues in the community are bur- 


ied beneath group emotions and actions. 


In Elmtown, the school is the most important institution in the lives of all youth, 
yet the School Board, which controls public education, is always filled by membe-: 
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of the upper classes. A principle political aim of these classes is to keep taxes 
low, Hence, although the high school is a firetrap and pays its teachers an aver- 
age of only $1525 per year, the School Board makes no attempt to reorganize the 
school on what might be a more expensive basis. The personal bias of the teachers, 
and their fear of the upper classes, causes them to grade, fail, discipline and 
help students in a way that favors the children of the upper classes and cheats 

the lower class children of whatever satisfaction they might get from academic 
achievvenent. The statement that the teachers and the principal and superintendent 
as well, fear the upper classes, is no exaggeration or metaphor. Every upper- 
class person hes friends or acquaintances on the School Board, and can easily make 
trouble for a teacher. The teachers are in practice frequently spied upon and 

made scapegoats. Extracurricular and school social activities either involve ex- 
penses beyond the means of lower-class students (formal dances, for instance) or 
are such (e.g., musical affairs) that permit upper class parents to steal the 
spotlight position for their children by putting pressure on teachers. 


Another socially intersting idea pointed up by Hollingshead is the limited context 
of the Student Council election in the high school, The lower class youth, always 
complaining about "rich kids hogging all the offices" and running school activities 
in general, have in this election a chance to choose their own class representa- 
tives, In fact, though, they themselves turn to the upper-class youth for leader- 
ship and elect the "rich kids" to office. The book cites many instances where the 
lack of organization, consciousness and social skill in the lower class prevent 
such youth from improving the conditions obviously to their disadvantage. It is 
generally true that the lower classes fail to achieve what the framework of polit- 
iaeal democracy would permit them had they the ability to use it as well as the 
upper classes do. In the upper classes the reputation, position and often even 
the income of a man depends upon his ability to relate himself quickly and easily 
to new people and to manipulate them. Further, he has a chance daily to practice 
this skill. But the lower-class person has neither as much opportunity to learn 
this skill nor the same obviously urgent need for it. Thus comes about what is 
often referred to as the “inarticulateness of the lower classes." The ability to 
relate and manipulate is indispensable to any group engaged in organized social 
action. 


When a problem arises concerning the lack of some necessary ability in a group, "ad- 
ucation" is always the ready but essentially meaningless answer. If Elmtown's 
Youth shows anything conclusively, it is that the school, at least as now operat- 
Ing in the class system of a small town, can never, regardless of what might be 
the purposes of professional educators, create any important change in the social 
order. The only education which can teach the lower classes the arts of politics 
is self-education. All these factors, am the general climate of the school, make 
it an unpleasant place for lower class children. When there is in addition an 
economic need for the adolescent to work, as is often the case, he is usually will- 
ing to drop out of school, as do about half the children of high school age in the 
community, and almost all the lower-lower class children. 





student's part-time job is usually obtained for him by “is »varents, and so the 
kind of job he gets depends on his family’s social connecticns. As for a full- 
time job, the kind he is sble to get depends on the Find of job he has had before, 
and even more on how far he has gone in school and on his family's reputation in 

the town. Theso factors and more operate so that, although every child is equally 
entitled to at least 12 years of education at public expense and can, in theory, 
work at whatever occupation his abilities enable him to practice successfully as 
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compared with his competitors, in reality the vast majority of children return to 
the*same type of occupation and way of life their parents follow. The fact that 
some individuals, about sixteen percent, do change their ciass position shows that 
these forces, while forcefully directing, are not completely controlling in the 


situation. 


One might question the value of a study which, though giving statistics, details and 
comprehensive coverage, still only reports what one could grasp in essence by 
merely walking around a small town. The central value of such a study is that it 
"makes the obvious inescapable." With regard to the perception of class differ- 
ences, these adolescents are like children in relation to adult sexuality; what 
happens everywhere, every day, is somehow concealed from them. This socially or- 
ganized ignorance is promoted by conscious propaganda from upper class groups. If 
one reads the Saturday Evening Post, for example, one gets the impression that, 
while there are rich and poor, of course, the whole thing is pretty random and 
harmless, The average lower or lowcr-middle class person has his own reasons for 
swallowing this. For one thing, awareness of class structure involves the reali- 
zation of his own inferior position in society, and this causes injury to his 
pride. This injury is all the more bitter, as even after the realization, he has 
no idea of what to do about it. To the upper classes however, awareness of their 
position involves not an injury but a narcissistic gain, s.:d they do know what to 
do about it. Hodlinghead reports soveral incidents which show that while talk of 
a "conflict of class interests" may be just ungAmerican propaganda to a middle~ 
class person, the upper classes understand what is meant well enough. For instance. 
in discussing the above-mentioned problem of improving the schools by raising 
taxes, Hollingshead says, "The gonoral consonsus of Class i (uppor) was thrit the 
school was adequate and nothing need be done. They were convinced also that the 
only way the schools could te changes would be through the united action of "the 
laboring class.* As an astute Class 1 behind-the scenes political figure put it, 
'The laboring class are the kind of people who always vote for that sort of thing 
anyway, but all the property owners in the group would be against it. I doubt 


whether the laboring people could swing it.'" 





Hollingshead also reports cases which suggest that the upper classes fear "the labor- 


ing class" and what their power might be if organized. In discussing why it is 
impossible for youth organizations, like the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, in which 
adolescents can learn social and organizational techniques. to operate in the 
lower classes of Elmtown for any length of time, he says, “One Board (of Education, 
member was instrumental in blocking the efforts of the county judge to organize a 
Big Brother movement in Elmtown. He said he did not want to see the judge ‘build 


@ political machine in that class;’ yet he claimed on numerous occasions that ‘you 


can't organize that class'", 


Elmtown’s Youth is a critical book without an analytical critique. It is frequently 
outraged ot the many ways in which the class system deprives lower class children 
of a chance to compete on an equal footing with upper class children for the bene- 
fits which society can offer. But, aside from the general decency and good will 
of the author, there is no unifying principle of criticis7, no general program of 
social action. The only answer that Hollingshead ean give to the question of 
"what shall we do about it," is the negative one that since "the American class 
system is extra legal...a program of change cannot appeal to the state for support 
through the passage of new laws or the enforcement of old ones." After this he 
procedes to a rather amorphous criticism of the ideology of dollar success, of the 
hypocritical idea that everyone finds his natural place in society, etc. Such a 








eee ot we ene. 
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criticism has, of course, its place, but it is unfortunate that the author limits 
himself to it. A social scientist is not obliged to set out a program of reform, 
but if he does make suggestions for action, they should face up to reality and 
grapple with the problem. Throughout the book the author showed how the evils of 
a class system stem not from the bolicfs or attitudes of individuals, but from a 
comprehensive social systcm which distributed power unequally to different groups, 
who benefit unequally thoreby. He further showed that the statements of ideology 
made by persons in the community usually did not concur with the social realities, 
but rather served to disguise a class intcrest. Finally he showed that insofar as 
ideological rights sre not universally accompanisd by the power to enforce or de- 
mand them, they sre tho rights oniy of the few who can do s0. It is pathetic 

that his summery conclusion should not deal, then, with the social structure and 
its process, but only with the factor of ideology. 


The reason that he is unable to do so would seem, however, obvious from the fact that 





he has a priori excluded from consideration any program of political action aimed 
at achieving economic and social equality, Since "what is" is “extra-legal," (or, 
as others would say, "what is legal is to maintain and protect ‘what is'"), then 
obviously any program of reform must go beyond the present legal structure, i.e., 
must change it. If it is not possible to"appeal to the state,” then the state must 
be changed so that it is accessible to the txsic desires and wishes of the majority 
of the people for greater freedom, grester democracy, greater equality. We are a 
long way from this today. But where else is it worth going? 


-- Winslow Hunt 








